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Some 25 kilometres to the south of Gingee, in the South Arcot 
district, lies Mandagapattu, a small, unpretentious village, and one of 
apparently such little consequence that even its name is not mentioned 
in the map of the district. Inan isolated corner here stands what was 
once intended to bea temple, and the facade of this carries, rather 
inconspicuously, the inscription : 


Udafaseang waT- 
enga fafaatarta 
farnifaartor sat 
carla faaraaary Ul 


Translated, it runs: “This temple is caused to be erected by 
Vichitrachita, for Brahma, Iswara and Visnu, and without the use of 
wood, brick, metal and mortar.” The implication, obviously, is that 
though prior to this there were temples, they were constructed of wood, 
brick, metal and mortar. These being perishable materials, it is under- 
standable that none of the early temples thus constructed has survived. 
The Mandagapattu was the first temple, in the far south of India, to be 
built by carving it out of rock and, as such, it marks a turning-point in 
the whole concept of temple architecture in that part of the country. 
The Mandagapattu expedient revolutionised the entire system of temple 
construction and laid the foundation of what eventually came to be 
recognised as the Dravidian style in Hindu temple architecture. 


The temple of Mandagapattu was constructed about 610 A.D. by 
the Pallava king Mahendravarman I, one of whose many titles was 
Vichitrachita — ‘curious-minded’. The Pallavas, whose suzerainty ¢* 
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tended over practically the entire territory between the rivers Krisna 
and Kaveri, ruled for nearly 350 years — roughly 550 to 900 A.D., and 
Mahendravarman I was the second king of their dynasty. To his period 
belong 14 temples, all of which are in the architectural mode designated 
mandapa and comprise modest sized and unostentatious columned halls 
cut into living rock, with one or more cellas deeply recessed in the back 
wall, Mahendravarman’s son and successor Narasimhavarman I (630- 
668 A.D.), also known as Mahamalla, continued the construction of 
mandapas, but he also made his own singular contribution by creating 
rathas, or free-standing monolithic shrines chiselled out of massive granite 
boulders and modelled after certain wooden, structural prototypes. 
These rathas, widely known as the Seven Pagodas, are all foundin the 
now forsaken and deserted seaport town of Mamallapuram. Mahamalla 
also introduced fresh and bold ideas in ornamentation, remarkable exam- 
ples of which are the huge bas-relief panels carved on the exterior of 
mandapas and the numerous animal figures sculptured in the round which 
stand, alone and proud, like silent sentinels guarding sacred relics 
bequeathed from an age long past. The work started by Mahamaila was 
sustained, in a way even extended, by his immediate successors, 
Mahendravarman II (668—670 A.D.) and Parameswaravarman I (670— 
700 A.D.). 


With the next ruler in the Pallava line, Narasimhavarman II 
(700—728 A.D.), also known as Rajasimha, began, again, an entirely new 
movement in Tamilian temple architecture, and it is with this that we 
are concerned here. In this phase, which lasted from roughly the end of 
the 7th century to that of the Sth, the construction of both mandapas and 
rathas ceased practically overnight and the art of building structural 
temples in stone made its debut. The earliest temple in this category is 
the Sthalasayaneswara, commonly known as the Shore temple, at 
Mamallapuram, and this was followed, in rapid succession, by five other 
cognate structures, the Iswara and Mukunda temples at Mamallapuram, 
atemple of Siva at Panamalai, and the temples of Kailasanatha and 
Vaikunthaperumal at Kanchipuram, all of which belong to what is 
Classified as the Rajasimha group in Pallava temple architecture. These 
temples are all constructed of dressed stone, which means they consist 
entirely of stone slabs arranged one above the other. This device, which, 
as already stated, first found expression in the Shore temple, saw further 
development in the Kailasanatha at Kanchi, which is the largest temple 
of the Pallavas and which is recognised as the finest monument of the 
Rajasimha group and one which served, in many ways, as the inspiration 
for the Dravidian temple architecture that followed. 
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Kanchipuram, or Kanchi as it is commonly known, is revered as 
one of the seven principal holy places of India, the others being Ayodhya, 
Mathura, Hardwar, Kasi, Ujjain and Dwaraka. While three of these are 
sacred to Siva and three to Visnu, Kanchi alone is sacred both to Siva 
and Visnu. Celebrated both in legend and chronicle, this hallowed city 
is said at one time to have had 108 shrines dedicated to Siva and 18 to 
Visnu. No wonder there is a saying in Sanskrit, Nadeeshu Ganga 
Nagareshu Kanchi Pushpeshu Jati Purusheshu Vishnu, meaning, ‘‘among 
rivers the Ganga, among cities Kanchi, among flowers the jasmine, among 
men Visnu!”’ 


Today, the Kailasanatha is just one of the numerous temples that 
abound in Kanchi, and it must also be admitted that, compared with the 
other temples of Kanchi built by the kings who succeeded the Pallavas, 
the Kailasanatha does not present an impressive picture at all when seen 
from a distance. It has no soaring tower, no imposing gateway. It is, 
in fact, seldom visited, for, apart from its relatively prosaic appearance, 
it is also not easily accessible. 


The Kailasanatha temple lies on the outskirts of the town. During 
the Pallava period, there were four streets surrounding it. No sign of 
these remains now, and the temple stands solitarily, dilapidated and 
neglected, amidst a vast stretch of paddy-fields. The main stone temple 
and enclosure of the shrine were constructed by Rajasimha, while 
additions and extensions to it were made by his son, Mahendravarman III. 
The temple, as constructed originally by Rajasimha, is known by the 
name of Rajasimheswara, while the annexures made by his son are known 
as Mahendravarmeswara. The entire temple was completed during the 
first quarter of the 8th century. 


The temple stands in the centre of a walled courtyard, which is 
twice as long asit is broad. The entrance is on the eastern side, and 
immediately in front of it is a raised stone platform, mounted with @ 
massive and magnificent stone image of Nandi, the sacred bull of Siva 
(Picture 1). The temple proper consists principally of a sanctuary, nine 
feet square, containing a stone lingam, six feet in height. This sanctum 
sanctorum is girdled by a circumambulatory corridor, only two feet in 
height and a little more in width. The diminutive size of the corridor 
makes it necessary for the worshipper to crawl through it, if he is to 
make the customary ritual rounds of the sanctuary at the time of puja. 
In front of the sanctuary is a small hall containing a few small cells which 
house stone images of Siva in various dance poses. The entire edifice 1S 
crowned with a pyramidal tower, 50 feet in height, and embellished with 
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ornamental stone carvings. Being Jess than one-fourth the height and 
the overall dimension of many later Tamil temples, in particular of the 
Chola and Pandya periods, the grey pile that is Kailasanatha indeed 
looks, in comparison, a very modest fabric; so much so, in fact, that 
when one views it from not too far the temple appears to be dwarfed by 
the very trees in the vicinity (Picture 2), But that, evidently, is not 
how Rajasimha felt about his creation, for in one of his inscriptions in 
the temple he has recorded, with manifest pride: ‘‘This temple of stone 
of Rajasimheswara which touches the clouds with its top which robs 
Kailasa of its beauty...” 


The outer sides of the walls of the temple and the inner face of the 
main wall flanking the entrance to the temple carry a number of niches 
holding sculptures which depict various scenes from Saivite mythology 
(Picture 9). Three of the walls, marking the perimeter of the courtyard 
of the temple, have a series of small stone shrines adjoining them. There 
are 60 of them and they are of like shape and size (Picture 5). Each of 
these lodges a stone image; the majority of the images represent Siva in 
various attitudes of dance, but some pertain to Kali and other associates 
_ofSiva, Each shrine has two pillars in front, the base of each pillar 

being in the form of a rampant lion. The lion, incidentally, was the 
heraldic emblem of the Pallavas, and the lion motif is a common orna- 
mental feature of all their temples. The inner walls of the shrines 
formerly carried frescoes, but of these only the barest traces survive now, 


Stone carvings are a common feature of all Tamil temples, but 
there are only a few shrines carrying carvings which exclusively or 
mainly portray dance poses. Rajasimha was a great bhakta of Siva — one 
of his birudas, or honorifics, was Siva Chudamani, and he was also an 
inveterate patron of music and the dance. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the sculptures in the Kailasanatha temple are mostly of Siva, and 
almost all of them depict him in dance poses. Even more important is 
the fact that most of the representations are unique to this temple, in 
the sense that identical attitudes are not to be found anywhere else. 
Unfortunately, these images were carved in sandstone and not in granite, 
and hence they have been weather-beaten and damaged through the 
centuries. The sculptures were all originally covered witha layer of 
Plaster; this, too, has either completely disintegrated and fallen off or 
reveals itself in broken patches. It must also be added that human 
vandalism, too, has contributed its share, and more, to mutilating and 
disfiguring the sculpture. 


Siva, we know, is revered in Hindu mythology as Lord of the 
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Dance. He is also recognised as the creator and promulgator of the 
tandaya style, and it should be edifying to note that there isa whole 
range of literature describing the tandava dances and recounting where 
and why Siva performed them and also unravelling the esoteric signi- 
ficance inherent in many ofthese dances. Particular mention, in this 
connection, deserves to be made of Tamil works such as Umapati’s 
Koyil Puranam, Tirumalainathan’s Chidambara Puranam, Sekkiyar's 
Periya Puranam, Tirumular’s Tirumantiram, and the Unmai Vilakkam. 
Then, there are also texts which describe, often in minute detail, the 
manner of depicting these dances, either through performance or through 
such media as sculpture, painting and iconography. The earliest text in 
this regard is the Natya Sastra, which devotes a whole chapter to the 
technique of rendering the 108 varieties of dance created by Siva and 
taught by him to his only disciple in this field, Tandu, who, in tum, 
taught them to Bharata Muni, author of the work. Equally important 
in this connection are the Saiva dissertations known as agamas which, 
though agreeing that Siva danced in 108 modes, depart in many respects 
from the nomenclature and descriptions set forth by Bharata Muni, and, 
besides, descend to details of only nine of the dance forms listed. Occa- 
sional references to Siva’s dances and the manner of portraying them also 
occur in the sthala mahatmyas, or texts dealing with individual shrines, 
and in the silpa sastras, which are canonical treatises on sculpture and 
iconography. 


Of the various dances of Siva the one for which he is most re 
membered, and certainly his most significant, is the Ananda Tandava, 
which he is said to have performed after subduing the heretical rishis of 
Tillai, or Chidambaram, who were reported to be trifling with the 
religious susceptibilities of the people of that place. Also known as the 
Nadanta dance, representations of Siva in this form show him with one 
leg raised and the foot of the other resting on the back of the apasmara- 
purusha, an ugly dwarf personifying Evil. It is this attitude of the 
Dancing Siva, incidentally, that has found extensive portrayal in Hindu 
iconography, in particular through the celebrated N ataraja bronzes of the 
Chola period. Next to the Ananda, the best known dance of Siva is the 
Urdhava, which too he performed at Chidambaram, this time to prove 
who, between he and his consort Kali, was the better dancer. Representa 
tions of Siva in this form, which are much more common in sculpture 
than in icon, show him with one foot raised right to the level of his 
crown, an attitude he assumed by way of challenge to vanquish and 
humiliate Kali in the dance contest she had with him and which she, out 
of her innate feminine modesty, could not imitate. Another reas0? 
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sometimes put forth to explain the Urdhava is that this attitude was 
adopted by Siva to help him adroitly restore one of his earrings which 
had accidentally fallen off during the course of his dance. 


The Natya Sastra makes no mention of the Nadanta or the Urdhava; 
nor, for that matter, does it list any dance which faithfully answers the 
description of any of the other fandavas recognised by later, Saiva, 
literature. Nevertheless, it needs to be acknowledged that in the 108 
dance modes enumerated and described by Bharata Muni there area few 
which seem to have served as the basis from which the later, more 
defined, representations of the Siva Tandavas were evolved. Particular 
mention in this regard deserves to be made of the karanas Anchitam, 
Bhujangatrasitam and Vivartitkam, in connection with the Nadanta dance, 
and of Vrishchikakuttitam, Latavrishchikam, Vrishchikarechitam, Vrishchi- 
kam, Lalattatilakam, Talavilasitam, Vidyuttbhrantam, Parshvajanu and 
Dandapadam, with regard to the Urdhava Tandava. 


The agamas and the silpa sastras, for their part, not only carry 
descriptions of the various tandavas recognised by them but also offer 
copious technical details on the manner of representing these modes. 
Known as nritamurtis, these representations, which are nine in number, 
are meant specifically for sculpture and iconography. Some of the 
relatively more important texts which give information in this regard are 
the Amsumadbhedagama, the Kamikagama, the Karanagama, the Kash- 
yapiya-Amsumadbheda and the Silparatna. The first nritamurti, which 
represents the Ananda Tandava, or the Nadanta dance, is known as 
Bhujangatrasita, and the second, third and fourth nritamurtis are only 
variants of that basic mode. The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
nritamurtis present Siva in the Urdhava attitude, while the ninth again 
Teturns to the Ananda theme. 


Now, though the Kailasanatha temple at Kanchi carries scores of 
carvings showing Siva in various dance attitudes, there is not one among 
them which follows, consummately, any of the descriptions of Siva’s 
dances given in such texts as the Natya Sastra and the agamas. The two 
principal tandavas, the Ananda and Urdhava, are of course well represent- 
ed here, but then the poses used to depict them are by and large quite 
different trom those found anywhere else. Being among the earliest 
carvings of the Dancing Siva in the Tamil regions, it is perhaps under- 
standable that these representations are, both in form and content, 
telatively more forthright, more wanton, more earthy than their highly 
formalised and prim counterparts which made their appearance some 
three centuries later and which reached their stylistic acme in the time of 
the Chola kings. 
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Take the Ananda Tandava. The sastras state that nritamurtis of 
this should for the most part show Siva with four arms, with one foot 
raised knee-high and with the other planted on the apasmara-purusha who 
should lie in a prone position with his head to the right side of Siva. But 
what do we find in the Kailasanatha? The Dance of the Ineffable Bliss 
— for that is what the Ananda Tandava stands for — is represented here 
all right, but not in any conventional or recognised mode. Instead, we 
have here an entirely new pose, and one which finds no sanction in 
authority. One example of this shows Siva with four arms (Picture 4), 
dancing atop what could perhaps be described as a bloated figure of the 
apasmara-purusha with the head not, as prescribed, to the right side of 
Siva, but to his left. This carving also shows Siva brandishing the 
trisula, which again is unusual, for though there are any number of 
representations showing Siva holding this implement, there are hardly 
any which portray him dancing with it. In another version of the same 
pose (Picture 3) we see Siva with eight arms and the apasmara-purusha in 
a most uncommon attitude which shows him lying on his back ‘with one 
hand extended towards Siva, as if entreating him to cease the cataclys- 
mic dance. 


As for the Urdhava, there are quite a few carvings in the Kailasana- 
tha temple, at least one of which closely follows the nritamurti prescrip- 
tion (Picture 7). This is a magnificent and powerful piece, which 
portrays Siva with ten arms that seem to reach out in all directions, 
rather like the unruly snakes on Medusa’s head or the tentacles of 4 
frenzied octopus. Close by stands Kali, all too diminutive and patently 
abashed after being humbled in the dance contest with her Lord. In 
another Urdhava panel (Picture 8), probably the only representation of its 
kind anywhere, Siva is shown dancing with Nandi. And while Siva here 
is in the Urdhava attitude, Nandi’s pose is clearly based on the Anchitam 
karana. This composition includes yet another dancing figure, that of @ 
gleeful, pot-bellied and cherubic gana, or attendant of Siva. The most 
striking representation of the Urdhava, however, is the one (Picture 6) 
which presents Siva like a colossus — grim, determined, formidable, robust 
and virile. With the legs inordinately firm and erect, this image seems 
to sprout from the very bowels of the earth. By any measure this 
representation of the Urdhava is of uncommon dimension, and one which 
cannot but have a forceful impact on the beholder. 


The Kailasanatha temple houses other tandavas too — the 
Gajasamhara and the Tripura, for instance. Then, there are, in addition, 
several carvings which show Siva in various fanciful dance attitudes, often 
in the company of ganas (Picture 11). Most of these carvings are accommo 
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dated in cells and niches, but there is at least one among them which is 
exhibited rather prominently (Picture 12). This shows Siva is an attitude 
which reveals affinity with the Gajakreeditakam karana and, flanked as 
its representation is by boldly carved lion pilasters, it gives the impression 
of some epic tableau being staged for the delight of the gods. The most 
common attitude in which Siva is shown, however, is one based on the 
Kunchitam karana (Picture 10). This, there can be little doubt, must 
have been the favourite of the Pallava sculptors, for examples of it are 
found in practically all parts of the temple. 


The Kailasanatha temple indeed stands as a lasting monument to 
the piety of the Pallavas and to the skill and immense patience of the 
artists who created it. And, despite the fact that it carries no representa- 
tion of Nataraja in the form in which he is most commonly recognised, 
the Kailasanatha temple assuredly survives as a glorious and a most 
eloquent tribute paid by the Pallavas to the Dancing Siva. 


(Photographs illustrating this article are by the author) 
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